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' TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
EDMUND BURKE. 


SIR, 


VHOUGH my admiration of your talents 
may be greatly diſproportioned to your ex- 
pectations, and to that adulation which you have 
been accuſtomed to receive from your immediate 
flatterers and dependants, yet it would be unjuſt to 
deny that I have generally derived pleaſure from 
the peruſal of your writings. They are the pro- 
ductions of a fertile and lively imagination, and of 
a mind not deſtitute of energy; a mind which is 
ſtored with learning, of a peculiar kind, with little 
indeed of ſcientific, or uſeful knowledge, but with 
much of that deſcription, which adminiſters moſt 


- copiouſly to entertainment. If, however, I have 


been amuſed with your fancy, I have never found 
much reaſon to compliment your judgment. Both 
your writings and your conduct ſeem effentially 
deficient in this quality—You * ſnatch a grace 
beyond the reach of artꝰ - Prudence ſeems with you 
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a vulgar and deſpicable virtue, unworthy of a man 
of genius; and for want of this one uſeful, 
balancing power of the mind, your talents have 
generally been miſapplied. If any proof, Sir, 
was wanting of your total want of prudence, that 


proof was moſt amply ſupplied, by the appearance 
of your late Letter to a noble Lord. 


No man endued with common prudence would, 
at your age, and after the events of your paſt life, 
have challenged a public diſcuſſion of his merits, 
No public man who had changed his party, as you 
have done ; no man who had contradicted, denied, 
defamed his former ſelf—no apoſtate who had 
pocketted the wages of iniquity ; ſold himſelf and 
his opinions—no man who had received, from a 
diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed country, a penſion, for 
the amount of which ſcarcely any merit or ſervices 
could afford an apology ; but which evidently far 
exceeds your merits, and ought to exceed your 
neceſſities—no prudent man, thus circumſtanced, 
would have been anxious to publiſh to the world 
his ſhame and its reward 


& And like ſome penurious quack- ſalver, 
Have ſtuck the bills up to his own diſgrace,” 


You might have quietly “ repoſed” under the 
| gentle 
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gentle ſnade of that tame, obedient, confiding 
majority, which covers all delinquencies. They 
would humanely have quaſned inquiry; they would 
have ſilenced cavil; and by a compoſing and con- 
ſolatory vote, would have transferred the infamy 
from you to themſelves. But, Sir, you have 
unfortunately waved theſe high privileges; you 
have deſcended from the “ vantage ground,“ on 
which you were poſted. You have ſtripped and 
entered the common arena, to challenge bullies 
and prize-fighters. You have indeed ſhewn that 
ce the days of chivalry” are not quite paſſed away. 
Like the valourous champion whom you are by 
ſome thought to reſemble, and whoſe portrait the 
exquiſite pencil of Cervantes has tranſmitted to 
poſterity as a model of gallantry, you have thrown 
down the gauntlet where it was certain to be taken 


up. 


You have diſclaimed the advantage of num- 
bers; you have ſpurned the friendly ſupport and 
aid, which that kind and compaſſionate body, the 
miniſterial phalanx, might have afforded; even the 
balmy conſolations of the golden-mouthed * Lord 
_ Grenville, were diſregarded; and, as if you were 


* Yevorrwac The name of a celebrated ſaint in the Romiſh 
Calendar . : 
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1avulnerable, you have publicly ſet yourſelf up, as 
the target, on which young markſmen may try 
their {kill with impunity and advantage And I am 
lorry to add, the mark is ſo broad, that it is 
impoſſible but that ſome of the arrows ſhould 
ſtrike, and perhaps leave their barb in the 
wound. 


You have challenged, and I foreſee there will 
be no lack of combatants—* The inſe& youth 
in the vicinity of St. Giles's, are already on the 
wing ; already they begin to hum and buz— 
Already the monoſyllable moſt grateful to y ur 
ears, „Slides in a verſe, and hitches in a rhyme” 
— Already it ſtands © rubric on the wa! \- 
ready the names of Burke and Thelwall forin a 
friendly coalition in large letters, on the vacant 
ſpaces of public edifices—Already the caricature 
ſhops are clearing their windows for your recep- 
tion—© The old man with a young penſion”--- 
« The two-faced orator, with one to the king, 
and another to the people,” and a thouſand pretty 
devices of the ſame nature, are eyen now, I under- 
ſtand, in agitation, | 


Is it poſſible, that this is a kind of fame, of 
which you are ambitious ? I recollect, indeed, that 
Lhave before diſcovered in you, ſymptoms of this 

| difpoſition. 
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diſpeftion. If, then, fame and notoriety are yous 
objects, you will have them; but remember 
that if you have them, you mult pay the price, 
au muſt take the evil with the good Remember 
oo, that whatever you may ſuffer, you have 
broug} it on yourſc lf. You have really preſcribed 
and defined the laws of the conteſt—lIf you ſuffer 
from perſonal calumny, you have, by your exam- 
ple, invited retaliation; you have called for aſpe- 
rity of language, and a ſevere examination of your 
public conduct. If, therefore, your ſkin, like 
John Ziſca's, according to your own elegant allu- 
ſion, is to be converted into an inſtrument of ter- 
ror ; remember that you have formed, and fitted; 
and carved the drumſticks yourſelf; and if by this, 
or any other medium, an alarm can he ſoundec! 
through the regions of corruption, it will certain 
be more advantageous to mankind, than that harich, 
diſcordant war-whoop, which you vociferate y.ith 
all the clamour of an uncivilized barbarian, 


Your ambition indeed, Sir, of late has aſ- 
ſumed a moſt ſingular and prepoſterous c harac- 
ter. There was a time when you would :{s have 
valued the praiſes of Lord Grenville; there was a 
time when you treated the © School-bo.y” ſtateſ- 
men with leſs reſpect; and when yr hu at leaſt 
affected to be leſs callous to the conteſ'npt of great 
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and independent characters. For my part, I do 
not heſitate to aſſert, that I would prefer a ſingle 
ſentence of commendation from fuch men, to the 
moſt laboured eulogy that the hard heads of Lord 
Grenville, Sir Watkin Lewis, Sir John Mitford, 
Sir James Saunderſon, Lord Abingdon, or Mr. 
Alderman Curtis, could painfully produce. But 
I have heard of a man whole taſte and ear were 
ſo lamentably depraved, as to prefer the brayings 
of a jack-aſs to the moſt enchanting ſtrains of a 
Handel. | 


In making a few remarks on your Letter, I 
ſhould wiſh, if it were poſſible, to preſerve ſome 
lucid order, ſome regular plan; but its texture is 
ſo unequal, its arrangement fo diſtorted, that I 
am at a loſs where to begin, or what method to 
purſue. It is extremely difficult to conjecture 
what relation there can be between your penſion _ 
and the French Revolution; your 400ol. per 
annum, and the preſent hopeful war ; in your own 
mind there may be ſome whimſical aſſociation 
between theſe topics, for I obſerve that the mention 
of the one inevitably brings the other to your re- 
collection. It would have been candid in you to 
explain this connexion ; under which of the moral 
relations it is to be claſſed, whether under that of 
cauſe and efſęct, of contiguity, or reſemblance, or 

4 con- 


EL 
contrariety, Had you done this, ] might perhaps 
have been able to reply to your firſt four pages,” - 


which at preſent, for want of this explanation, ap- 
pear neither more nor leſs than rhapſody. 


To elude the difficulty you tell us that common 
minds, that is men of plain common ſenſe, and 
men verſed in arithmetic, geometry, and ſuch 
vulgar ſciences, © cannot readily comprehend the 
tranſaction,” and in this I perfectly agree with 
you—We really do not comprehend the nature of 
the tranſaction in queſtion; yet, I am much miſ- 
taken, if it is not in your power to explain it. 

ce It was the fruit of no bargain ; the produc- 
tion of no intrigue ; the reſult of no compromiſe ; 
the effect of no ſolicitation.” Now, Sir, is it 
poſſible that you can be fo weak, as to flatter 
yourſelf for a moment, that there exiſts in this 
country a ſingle man ſo ſtupidly credulous as to be 
blinded by theſe aſſertions ? Is the miniſter that 
frank and liberal friend of genius, that he forces, 
and heaps his favours on the deſerving ; with no 
view, no intereſt, no intrigue? Let the moral 
merits of Mr. Dundas and Mr. Roſe; let the bril- 
luant talents of Sir John Mitford, of Mr. Brooke 

© Watſon, of Mr. Alderman Le Meſurier, and Mr. 
Alderman Curtis, and a long train of worthies in 
| church 
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church and ſtate, vouch for this aſſertion. The 
late loan was undoubtedly a ſim ple effort to reward 
genius and virtue. The war itſelf was entered 
into merely to call merit our of obſcurity ; and the 
office of third ſecretary of ſtate was revived, con- 


trary to both the letter and the ſpitit of your own 


Bill, only to give a ſcope to the profound pene- 
tration, the ſplendid abilities, and the deep politi- 
cal wiſdom, of that great ſtateſman the Duke of 
Portland. 


How difintereſted towards his own family and 
connexions How negligent of himſelf is this 
Heaven-born miniſter ! How indifferent to elec- 
tion jobs; to the gaining of ſuffrages both in and 
out of the houſe ! What a patron of literature has 
he ever ſhewn himſelf—and after this you will ſay: 
« Can any man doubt that my penſion has been 
obtained by the moſt honourable means ? No con- 
nexions to be gained—No dupes to be made—No 
pamphlets to be written—No man's character and 
anceſtry to be libelled”---No, No!!! 


Yet there is ſomething myſterious in the tranf- 
action after all. If your penſion be really the reward 
of your paſt ſervices; of your reform in the pay- 


office; of your reform in the civil liſt ; why did 


not the pm embrace the firſt opportunity of 
rewarding 


BO» 


rewarding you after his acceſſion to office ? Why 
vas the meed of virtue delayed till a period of life, 
when, according to your own ſtatement, it can 
ſcarcely be of advantage to you? * Had you died,” 
as you obſerve in this long interim, you © had earn- 
ed” your penſion; but you would not have had it; 
and, alas! I can eaſily ſee that © thoſe who be- 
longed to you” would not have had it.—Is this 
then the way that liberality and public ſpirit diſ- 
penſe public and liberal rewards? For ten long 
years and more, the prudent Chancellor has cho- 
ſen to pauſe, before he could determine whether 
you had merited his bounty or not.—Would to 
Heaven he had been equally cautious, flow, and 
circumſpett in all his meaſures ! We ſhould not 
now have to bewail his raſnneſs in tears of blood; 
to curſe from the bottom of our hearts his boyiſh 
ambition. 


Sir, it was at a very ſuſpicious period, indeed, 
that the miniſter's heart and hand were opened. — 
It was at a period, when two mad ſchemes had 
been defeated by the union and energy of the Whig 
Party; and juſt when another hopeful project had 
taken poſſeſſion of his brain. Then was it neceſ- 
ſary to thin the ranks, and deſtroy the activity of 
this formidable phalanx. To throw among you 
the golden apple of diſcord, and, by their eager- 
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neſs to catch ic, to render ſome of you for ever 
contemptible. 


When you modeſtly inform us that your merits 
are mcomprehenſible, I feel diſpoſed to agree with 
you. When you ſet vulgar arithmetic at defiance, 
and hold it in conrempt, I am leſs inclined to 
aſſent. Vulgar arithmetic I cannot but hold to be 
a uſeful ſcience, though the reſult of its calcula- 
tions may be a little aukward on ſome occaſions— 
I dare predict, for inſtance, that the miniſter would 
be glad that Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Morgan * un- 
derſtood this vulgar ſcience no better than himſelf. 
Yet, on the other hand, the nation has cauſe to 
with that their Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
pay a little attention to ſuch inveſtigations. If he 
did, we ſhould not now have to lament an accu- 
mulation of one hundred and forty millions to the 
public debt from his diſaſtrous adminiſtration. 


We ſhould not, perhaps, be preſſed down with 


taxes; our reſources daily diminiſhing ; while one 
inauſpicious loan is improvidently raiſed to make 
good deficiencies, and pay the intereſt of another. 


* See a pamphlet which every Engliſhman ought to read, 
entitled, Facts, addreſſed to the ſerious Attention of the 
People of Great Britain.” 


When 


(* 


When you ſpeak of © the theory of moral pro- 
portions,” and “ of the rule of three, in the arith- 
metic of policy and ſtate,” indeed, Sir, I am ob- 
liged to plead the ſame incorrigible ignorance 
with which you ſtigmatiſe the Duke of Bedford. 
I am a plain man, and the arithmetic of metaphy- 
ſics I do not underſtand ; and what is more, I have 
never yet been fortunate enough to meet with a 
man that was able to explain it to me. I cannot. 
help it, Sir, but I am inclined to ſuſpect, that this 
is neither more nor leſs than what we term jargon ; 
and an old man with new nonſenſe, is juſt as ridi- 
culous as a young man with o abſurdities. What- 
ever is incomprehenſible to plain and undepraved 
reaſon is jargon; and I have often thought it diffi- 
cult to decide, which party excells moſt in that 
figure of ſpeech, which 1s called the unintelligible, 
Mr. Burke, or the new philoſophers. 


When, however, you come to ſpeak of ſervices, 
you then ſeem to deſcend from the high and cloudy 
regions of metaphyſics, and come within the ſcope 
of a common man's capacity. But I will not 
depreciate your ſervices, by ſuppoſing that the 
enumeration of them can be conſiſtent with the 
limits of this letter. I ſhall, therefore, from pure 
reſpect, dedicate my next epiſtle entirely to their 
conſideration, But it is ſomething extraordinary, 
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that theſe ſervices have never been till lately diſ- 


covered; it is ſomething not leſs extraordinary, 


that you are obliged to tell us of them yourſelf. It 
is very extraordinary, that fo diſcerning a perſon 
as the Marquis of Rockingham, ſhould not have 
ſeen them in their proper light, and that the re- 
warding of them ſhould have been left to the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, 


et Penſion for myſelf,” you ſay (alluding I preſume 

to the Rockingham adminiſtration), “ I obtained 
none.” —Which, by the way, reminds me a little 
of a certain inflated tranſlation of Tacitus“ At 
this time war there was none.” A tale, however, 
has been told (and this tale unfortunately remains 
uncontradicted) of a certain great orator, who 
obtained a penſion on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment of 
1500]. per annum. This penſion he choſe to have 
in another name, becauſe, I preſume, he was then 
aſhamed of appearing as a ſtipendiary. Whether 
this penſion or annuity was mortgaged, or ſold, 
or in what manner it was diſpoſed of, is little to 
our preſent purpoſe. If it was, it would only 
ſerve to prove your poſition, that the houſe of 
Ruſſel underſtand vulgar arithmetic better than 
certain great metaphyſical philoſophers — They 
have kept their property undiminiſhed through 
revolving ages ; this great orator has been obliged, 
through 


(28-3 


through improvidence, to ſell one penſion, and 
bargain for another. 


5 With theſe. few obſervations I ſhall wiſh you a 
9 good night; to-morrow I ſhall preſent you with a 
few more in the ſame plain ſtyl:— 


« Read this, 


« And this, and this, and then to breakfaſt 
With what appetite you may.“ 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


Weſtpark, March 3, 


1796. 
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THERE are no publications which contribute 
more to general entertainment ; I might add, to 
general information and improvement, than thoſe 
in which the author lays open the receſſes of his 
own heart, the ſecret hiſtory of his motives, his 
intentions and his conduct. I do not approve of 
the prudence of the authors, but the utility of ſuch 
productions I am always willing to admit. It is 
not always neceſſary that theſe narratives ſhould 
contain nothing but pictures of wiſdom and of 
virtue. Whatever they may be, they ſhew us hu- 
man nature, and human life. I can, therefore, 
peruſe, with pleaſure, the Confeſſions of Rouſ- 
ſcau, and of Mr. Burke; the Life of Major Sem- 


ple, and the no leſs intereſting adventures of any 


political ſwindler. 


I have expected latterly, with ſome impatience, 


a detail of the motives which induced you to em- 


bark in projects of reform, and J am happy, in 
your preſent work (which may be ſtyled your Con- 
I feſſions) 


ML 


feſſions) to find at leaſt an ingenious explanation of 
what appeared ſo inconſiſtent with the political 
doctrines which you have lately publiſhed as the 


governing maxims of your conduct. 


In ſtating your ſervices, you have been, as uſual, 
rather prolix*. You have contrived to envelope 
a very little ſolid ſterling matter in a huge matrix 
of a certain baſe and uſeleſs production, which the 
French call verbiage. I can, however, eaſily for- 
g ive © the importance of a man to himſelf,” nor is 
it the firſt time you have evinced, that you have 
ſtudied with effect the © Memoirs of P. P. clerk 
« of this pariſh.” After ſome difficulty in deve- 
loping the facts from the maſs of words, in which 
they are involved, it appears that you confine your 
claims to merit, to three principal objects: the re- 
form in the pay-office; the reform in the civil 
liſt; and the India affairs, alias, the proſecution 
of Mr. Haſtings. 


* Mr. Burke, from his long ſpeeches, was called the dinner 
bell of the Houſe of C ommons, as when he roſe to ſpeak, it 
had generally the effect of clearing the houſe. His antipa- 
pathy, indeed, in the firſt inſtance, to the French revolution, 
is attributed to a witticiſm common in the national aſſembly, 
 a$ it was uſual when a member was proceeding in a tedious 
and * ſpeech, to exy out“ Point a la Burke! 


Where 
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Where very groſs and flagrant abuſes exiſt, they 
exiſt not becauſe they are undiſcovered and un- 
known, but becauſe they are connived at for par- 
ticular ends, and corrupt purpoſes. The diffi- 
culty 1s not to find out a remedy, but to obtain 
ſufficient influence to apply that remedy. Thus, 
as to the abuſes in the pay- office, they were known 
to thouſands; and you made a clamour (while in 
oppoſition) concerning theſe abuſes, and you com- 
mitted yourſelf too far to retract. When you 
came in with the Rockingham adminiſtration, you 
acted with honourable men, who, for the ſake of 
their own character, could not have permitted 
this Augean ſtable to remain totally uncleanſed, 
after what you had advanced upon the ſubject, had 
you been ever ſo willing. But, if I am not miſ- 
taken, there is not a clerk in that office, who 
would not, if properly ſupported, have been able 
to effect a much more complete reform, than 
you effected, with half the clamour, and who 
would not have thought himſelf amply compen- 
ſated for the whole labour by one half the amount 
of one year's income from your penſion. 


In enumerating your ſervices in this office, your 
modeſty, however, has led you to omit one, which 
ſtands prominent above the reſt, in the eyes of 


every man of ſenſe and probity. You have omitted 
"4 


67 
to ſtate, that you have replaced in offices of truſt 


in that department two men who had been diſmiſſed 


for fraud, peculation, and public robbery; who 
were at that moment under a criminal proſecution 
for their offences. You endeavoured to ſcreen 
them from juſtice by your influence and eloquence. 
One of them had rather more modeſty and con- 
ſcience than his unbluſhing patron and defender, 


and removed himſelf, by an act (which God forbid 


I ſhould juſtify) from public diſgrace ; and with 
reſpect to the other, a common jury, who judged 


by the rules of vulgar arithmetic, and not by the 


new ſcale of moral proportions, rectified your de- 
eiſion. 


If 1 underſtand rightly your account of your 


other projects of reform, they amount to what is 
termed in plain and vulgar language, à humbug. 


The people wanted a reality, and you put them off 
with a ſhadow; they called for reform, and you 
determined to give them ſomething elſe, which 
might pleaſe and gratify them. A noſtrum of 
your own preparing, which I grant the exiſting cir- 
cumſtances of the nation, and the very ſubject of 
your preſent appeal, prove was of very little effi- 
cacy in reſtricting the influence of the crown. Ir 
was ſomething which was to act like animal mag- 
netiſm, not on the body politic, but on the ĩmagi- 

D nation | 
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nation of the patient. You, however, did not be- 
have with the accuſtomed generoſity of your bre- 
thren in Moorfields, who, with at leaſt the ſemblance 
of honeſty, place in large letters on their bills, the 
alluring ſentence, No cure no pay.” — 
Lou require an enormous reward for doing—no- 
thing; and you now pleaſantly tell us, that though 
you effected nothing to the purpoſe, yet you per- 
haps prevented your patient from falling into the 
hands of ſome more deſperate and ignorant quack 
than yourſelf. I was, at that time, a much younger 
man than I am now, and I remember I thought 
Lord Thurlow illiberal for the obſervations which 
he made upon your plans, which he termed“ A 
« puny regulation, only calculated to deceive and 
* betray the people.” —You have now burſt the 
bubble yourſelf, and come forward with ſome ſhare 
of modeſt aſſurance, to boaſt how handſomely you 
duped us; and ſolemnly to affure us that it was 
«© not your love but your hatred to innovation, * 
60 6" produced the _ of reform.” 


FU the ſame happy dtyle 3 you af us concern- 
ing the fund out of which your penſion is granted: 
This of the 44 per cents. does his grace imagine 
N. had eſcaped me ?” The event ſhows that it did 
not eſcape yu; and moſt men will now give you 
credit for what you affirm, that the fund from 

Which 
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which a penſion might iſſue was always “e full in 
« your eye.” But I aſk you, Sir, not what you 
thought, but what you profeſſed ? for, by your own 
account of yourſelf, we are never to look upon your 
intentions, but upon your profeſſions. I aſk you 
then ſeriouſly to anſwer me, if you can anſwer a 
plain queſtion in plain words. 


Did you not know that this fund was ſolemnly 


appropriated by the authority of the legiſlature - 


by which it was raiſed, for the defence only of the 


Leeward iſlands; as appears in the act paſſed by 


the aſſembly of Barbadoes in 1663? 


Have you never deckired, when you were aſked 


why this fund was nat included in your reform 


bill, that the reaſon was, that this fund was other- 


wiſe appropriated, and no penſion could be le- 


gally granted upon it? 


Did you not applaud Lord Thurlow's conduct, 
when he , refuſed to put the ſeal to the penſion 
which was to have been granted to Lord Aukland, 


iſſuing out of this fund, upon the grounds that 


every ſuch grant was illegal ? . 


Though you have been thus induſtrious to ex- 
on yourſelf to the public in the character of a 
C 2 >.” an 
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bottle conjurer as the Katterfelto of the Houſe of 
Commons, I, Sir, am more willing to do you 
juſtice, than you are yourſelf, I believe you were, 
at one period at leaſt, in earneſt in your projects of 
reform, becauſe it ſuited your purpoſe, and be- 
cauſe you acted in concert with honourable and 
honeſt men, the Rockinghams and the Savilles, 
You muſt remember that you lamented in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that you were not able to effect 
more 1n the cauſe of reform. You now take ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance, and make a merit of 
your impotence. You know the ſtuff (to ſpeak in 
your own language) of which the men with whom 
you now act, are made; you know they are ſhal- 
low, though cunning, They, I believe, are the 
dupes, and not the public. Becauſe you are not 
able, you perſuade them that you were not willing 
to do more. If, therefore, you can make them 
believe that you were fal/e and infincere in your 
former profeſſions, I dare ſay it will enhance your 
merit with them. That you are now an apoſtate 
is certainly no mean recommendation; if you can 
perſuade them that you were always a bypocrite, it 
will doubtleſs double, at leaſt, your value in the 
eyes of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, who ſeem to 
adopt, pretty much the ſame rules of moral 
proportion“ with yourſelf, 
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This obſervation may poſſibly lead to an expla- 
nation of that ſingular equiveque, or mental reſerva- 
tion, which I know has embarraſſed fome ſenſible 
perſons, who have read your Pamphlet---You 
« hold one language to your opponents, and another 
to the King.” To the one you boaſt of your ſervices; 
* before the preſence of the other you claim no 
merit at all; every thing there is favour, is boun- 
ty.” Indeed, Sir, it would not be an eaſy taſk to 
prove what the ſervices are which you have ren- 
dered to the King. No man, in my opinion, can 
haye leſs occaſion to thank you for your paſt 
ſervices than the King---He cannot thank you in 
his heart. ] will affirm that no man's writings and 
ſpeeches were ever more calculated to bring Kings 
into contempt than your's : no not thoſe of 
Thomas Paine himſelf. Reviſe them, Sir, even 
in the garbled edition to which you refer, if you 
doubt my aſſertion. Perhaps in the eye of * a 
mild and benevolent Sovereign,” you may derive 
ſome merit from repentance---I am glad you have 
repented- I venerate the conſtitution and the mo- 
narchy---I ſcorn equally the metaphyſical doctrines 
of Paine and of Burke; I have often (and on one 
occalion in particular) felt indignant at the inde- 
cency of your expreſſions when ſpeaking of the 
Majeſty of England. But forgiveneſs and reward 
are extremely different, That, as a penitent, 

you 
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you deſerved to be forgiven, T admit; but that, as 
2 penitent, you ſhould claim a reward of 4oool. 
per annum, 1s an inſult on common ſenſe. 


On the ſubje& of the affairs of India, I muſt 
fay, it would have become you to be ſilent, The 


leaſt conceſſion that can be expected from the 
falſe accuſer is, that in obſcurity and modeſt ſilence 


he ſhould hide his diminiſhed head---Bur it is a 


_ faſhion with the new philoſophers, or new ſtateſ- 


men fhall I call them? (for every thing now is 


new) to arraign the moſt ſolemn adjudications of 


the moſt ſolemn tribunals. Your diſciple Mr. 
Wyndham has diſcovered that men who have been 
declared © not guilty,” by the verdict and voice of 
their country, are * only acquitted felons ;” and 
you, after Mr. Haſtings has been abſolved by the 
higheſt court of judicature eſtabliſhed by this con- 
ſtitution, obſtinately and perverſely claim a degree 
of merit for having inſtituted a vexatious ſuit, for 
having cauſed the nation fruitleſsly to expend more 
than even the value of your penſion, for having 
created quarrels, raiſed ill · founded ſuſpicions, and 
exhibited a mighty farce, which, in my opinion, 


was far from honourable to either the Lords or 


the Commons of Great Britain. 


Our liberal adminiſtration, however, who con- 
curred 
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curred with you in urging the proſecution, have 
ſeen their error, and have, I underſtand, voted 
Mr. Haſtings a compenſation for his ſufferings, 
Let it be recorded among the ever memorable cu- 
rioſities of the eighteenth century, among the 
wonders of a wonder- working miniſter “ Mr. 
Burke was penſioned for proſecuting Mr. Haſtings; 
and Mr. Haſtings for having been proſecuted !” 


Did you diſplay your knowledge of India affairs 
by the palpable falſchoods which you aſſerted in 
your opening ſpeech ?---Did you diſplay your 
ſpirit in maintaining your aſſertions, when Cap- 
tain Williams called you to account? 


Of your ſervices to Ireland I will candidly con- 
feſs my inability to decide. I want documents and 
proof to enable me to ſpeak poſitively either to the 
affirmative or the negative of the queſtion---You 
fay, © My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the 
municipal country in which 1 was born, and for 
all deſcriptions and denominations in it”---If 1 
may ſpeak my ſentiments freely, and I ſpeak them 
ſubject to your correction, it is my. opinion, that 
whatever Ireland has obtained, was obtained, not 
by your endeavours, but by her own energy, ſenſe, 
and ſpirit. Your endeavours, I ſuſpect, were con- 
hned to your goed wiſhes, and even thoſe wiſhes 

were 
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were reftricted to a particular deſcription of men--- 
Yet I rejoice in the emancipation of Ireland (as far 
as it has been effected) from civil and religious op- 
preſſion; and if you have had any ſhare in theſe re- 
forms, as foon as you can prove your merits, I will 
give you full credit for them, whateyer might be 
the religious prejudices under which you acted. 
The laws agaipſt the Catholics in Ireland were a 
ſyſtem of robbery, a ſtanding libel on every prin- 
ciple of juſtice, Ike ſome of the cruel regula- 
tions of Sparta, they ſeemed, as if they had been 
enacted to encourage chicanery, and to hold out a 
public recompence for fraud. I have heard nar- 
ratives of their effects, diſguſting to every natural 
feeling and ſympathy of man---Narratives (fabulous 
perhaps) but che bare poſſibility of which is ſhock- 
ing to humanity, and difgraceful to legiſlation, I 
have heard of truſts executed under the moſt ſacred 
oaths and engagements, which have been con- 
verted, by the perverſion of law, into inſtruments 
to defraud the orphan and the widow. I have 
heard of eſtates committed in confidence and 
friendſhip to the tutelage of others; and I have 
heard of their being wreſted from their lawful poſ- 
ſeſſors by the operation of theſe odious ſtatutes ; 
and even veſting in the families of thoſe who com- 
mitted the firſt violation of a ſacred truſt. I ſhould 


hope that theſe random reports are only the lions 
of 
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of Catholics, to ſhew in more glaring colours, the 
legal ſlavery under which they were reduced; but 
ſtill they were poſible, while the ſtatutes in queſtion 
exiſted, and though I am no admirer of the Popiſh 
ſuperſtitions, yet I ſincerely, for the ſake of juſ- 
tice, rejoice with you, that theſe oppreſſive ſtatutes 
exiſt no more, | 


If you can prove that you have been inſtru- 
mental in obtaining redreſs for this injured claſs of 
men, I ſhallbe the firſt to acknowledge your merits; 

but for your other ſervices, which you affirm 
money could not reward, J cannot aſſent to your poſ- 
tulate, that © they are more than the Duke of Bed- 
ford's ideas of ſervice are of power to eſtimate ? 
---] can only agree in your concluſion, that you 
ought not to have had your reward in money: your 
reward ought to have been of a very different na- 
ture.---I believe, Sir, I can draw up a much more 
correct bill of coſts and charges for you than you 
have drawn up for yourſelf; and in ſpite of your 

averſion to vulgar arithmetic, I ſhall adopt the 
uſual forms, as it will anſwer the purpoſe of per- 
ſpicuity, atleaſt to vulgar readers, better than your 
ſyſtem of © moral proportions” --- 


E | The 
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The Britiſh Nation Debtor, © 

To the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, 
„ 


For my great and meritorious | 
ſervices in his Majeſty's kitchen 0 O 0 
For obliging the King and 
Queen, of an opulent nation, to 
eat by contract, like the inhabitants 
of a workhouſe 90 
For weeping over the tattered 
ſhirt and breeches of the Jew, worſt- 
ed in a certain ſcuffle at St. Euſtatia o o oo 
For defending Powell and Bem- 
bridge - - ee 
For the ſublime diſcovery, that 
ce Kings are always lovers of low 


company” - - 9 
For © hurling the King from his 
throne” — , . Q; 


For the facetious and . 
ſtories of Deby Sing, prince Can- 
temir, &c. &c. told for the enter- 
tainment of the ladies of the court o o © 
For deſerting and abuſing all 
my old friends and connexions 26,000 © © 
For humanely endeavouring to 
provoke all Europe to maſſacre 
each 


625 


each other, and to embroil Eng- J. 5. d. 


land in an unneceſſary quarrel, 
which has already coſt the nation 


only 140 millions — 90999 19 97 
For the celebrated dagger ſcene 
in the Houſe of Commons o © 24 


2 

Total amount of my penſion 
for ſix lives, at nine years pur- — 
chaſe — 36,000 © o 


— m—_ 


The aboye account I haye ſuppoſed to be 
checked, as in the courſe of buſineſs, by the 
Chancellor of his Majeſty's Exchequer—But any 
of the items ſhall be rectified on a proper applica- 
1 tion from yourſelf, as I really do not wiſh to wrong 
or miſrepreſent you. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c; 
Weſtpark, March 
_ ** 45 
R. P. 
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LET TEX MH, 
Sim, : 

IN my former Letter, I had occaſion to notice 
the obligations which you have conferred upon the 
King, and the ſervices which you have rendered to 
the cauſe f monarchy; but I really did not 
know, till I read your laſt publication, the extent 
of thoſe favours which you have canferred on the 
ancient ariſtocracy of the realm; I did not know 
that you had determined to act with ſuch an impar- 
tial hand; to diſtribute juſtice with ſo nice and 
even a ballance, that you would leave no room for 
complaint on the part of the nobility, of the par- 
tiality which you had- previouſly demonſtrated to 
kings. 


This is a ſubject, Sir, which I ſhall have pre- 
ſenfly to notice, and you may depend upon it the 
Republicans will notice it too. Your ſhaft is at 
preſent avowedly directed at the Duke of Bedford; 
and becauſe he was born to high rank and great 
fortune, it is your object to perſuade your readers, 
that he is deſtitute of talents, I am not, Sir, the 
official defender of his grace, I have only under- 

| taken 
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taken to unmaſk you; and to ſnew you that I know 
you better than you ſeem to ſuſpect it poſſible for 
any man to know you, I will tell you, that it is 
not his grace's rank or fortune that has terrified 
you on this occaſion ;—it is his talents. This cir» 
cumſtance it is that has rendered you captious, 
querulous, and vindictive. Had he not been poſ- 
ſeſſed of talents, let his fortune be what it would, 
like ſome other dukes and peers, with whom both 
you and I can boaſt a flight acquaintance, he might 
quietly have dozed upon the benches of the Houſe 
of Lords, without any penſioned libeller attempt- 
ing to diſturb his repoſe, 


Leſt we ſhould, however, miſtake your real aim 
and object, you tell us that your introduction of 
the Duke of Bedford on the ſtage, is to ſerve as a 
mere vehicle, © to convey your ſentiments on mat- 
ters far more worthy of attention”---The abſtract 
ſubject immediately connected with this ſentence is 
hereditary nobility---and the inference is, that you 
deſire your remarks to be abſtractly applied. I 
have indeed always ſuſpected, that Thomas Paine 
(with whom I underſtand you were once intimate) 
and you have more opinions in common than you 


* Naturaliſts tell us of a certain animal, which, when it 
conceals its head, ſuppoſes that becauſe it ſees nobody, it is 
impoſſible any perſon ſhould ſee it. 


have 
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have avowed. This at leaſt I am ſure of, that 
neither he nor Joel Barlow has treated the privi- 
leged orders with more diſreſpect than you have, 
in the very publication that lies before me. The 
only difference between you 1s this, that they have 
written in the abſtract, as upon a ſpeculative ſub- 
ject; you have choſen to perſonify---They have 
Jaid down general principles ; you have deſcended 
to particulars---They have argued upon hypothe- 
fis and conjecture; you have inſtanced- They faid 
exactly the ſame things that you have ſaid; but I 
will grant they have not ſaid them ſo well, 


To be a member of the Houſe of Peers, ac- 
cording to your new politico-philoſophy, is to be 
c Swaddled, and rocked, and dandled into a legi- 
ſlator; I recollect a paſſage exactly ſimilar in one 
of theſe writers, but not half ſo forcibly expreſſed. 
The nobility, you inſinuate, “ have an hereditary 
Privilege to be fools ;” © The arts that recommend 
men to the favour and protection of the great,” 
are to be © a minion or a tool”---©< To follow the 
trade of winning hearts, by impoſing on the under- 
ſtandings of the people.” In expoſing the origin 
of nobilicy, and the enormity and profligacy of 
« grants from the crown,” how ſucceſsful would 
republicay critics eſteem you? Their effect is to 
_ create * Leviathans” in the ſtate- -The royal 
lion 


E 


ce lion firſt ſucks the blood of his prey, and throws 
the offal to the jackal in waiting.” The merits of 
the nobility are not “ original and perſonal, but 
derivative; nay, if one of a race happens not to 
be a “ minion,” and “ an inſtrument,” he ©« de- 
generates into virtue“ The herald's college, 
however, © ſeek no further merit than the pream- 
ble to a patent, or the inſcription on a tomb; they 
judge of every man's capacity by the offices he has 
filled”---Are we reading citizen Paine, or citizen 
Barlow, or the abbe Sieyes ?---No, gentle reader, 
it is no other than Mr. Burke! 


I paſs over your notorious breach of the privi- 
leges of the houſe. I venerate theſe privileges 
upon principle. You may call this principle 
a prejudice, perhaps, when it ſuits you to diſpenſe 
with it, though no man was more ready to enforce 
it, when you were perſonally concerned. Even 
prejudices, Sir, are in ſome meaſure reſpectable, 
when united with conſiſtency. But even principles 
loſe reverence in the eyes of the multitude, when 
thoſe who moſt ſtrongly contend for them, are the 
firſt to violate them for private ends or ſelfiſh pur- 


poles. 


It has, indeed, been ſaid of you, with ſome 
threwdnels, that © you have turned king's evidence 
againſt 
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againſt the ariſtocracy“ and J have quoted your 
ſentiments, I aſſure you, not as approving them. 
It is certain that rank neither confers talents, nor 
precludes them Hereditary nobles are like other 
men, with reſpect to capacity. They poſſeſs ſome 
advantages of education, and F believe the propor- 
tion of men of parts among them, 1s much the 
fame as among other men, who have had fimilar 
advantages. Some, like the Duke of Bedford and 
the Earl of Lauderdale, reflect a luſtre by their 
talents, their ſpirit, and their independence, on 
the conſpicuous ſtations in which they are placed; 
ſome ſerve as the mere paſſive ornaments of a 
court, which they decorate on a birth-day, or ſome 
fimilar folemnity. In their collective capacity, 
they are placed as a barrier between the uſurpations 
of prerogative, and the clamours of democracy. 
Our hiſtory abounds in inſtances where they have 
ſucceſofully withſtood both. To the ariſtocracy of 
England we are indebted for no ſmall portion of 
our liberties For the Magna Charta- For the re- 
formation, by the protection which ſome of them af- 
forded, initsearly ſtages, tothe perſecuted reformers, 
and by the ſpirit with which they reſiſted the papal 
uſurpations For the glorious Revolution, which the 
ariſtocracy planned and effected. The ariſtocracy re- 
lieved the nation from the calamities and horrors of 
the American war — and if the national ſpirit is now 

| ſunk 
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ſunk and degraded, it is to be "attfibuted to the 
corrupt and overwhelming influence of a pernicious 
monied ariſtocracy; to à new created, muſhroom 
ariftocracy, and not to the ancient nobility of the 
gralths o and ir eg vinudrao voy - + 24375000 

: Your pedigree of the Duke of Bedford I do not 
mean at preſent to diſpute: I wauld only obſerve 
that your ſtatement, ' relative to the fate of the 
Duke of Buckingham, &c. is directly contrary to 
the teſtimony of Hume and other reſpectable hiſ- 
torians ; and I ſuſpect that you have only been 
guilty of a miſtake of about twenty years, which; 
with you, is to be ſure a trifling anachroniſm; for 1 
believe © the firſt peer of the houſe of Ruſſelꝰ did 
not come into office, notice; or power, till about 
twenty years after the deceafe of the Duke of 
Buckingham; and if he had been at that period in 
office, he could be no further concerned in that or 
any other of the tranſactions you would impute to 
him, than the reſt of the privy-council, who were 
2 numerous body. He was no prime miniſter; 
though I grant that he was raifed from the ſtation 
of a reſpectable private gentleman, and was en- 
nobled and enriched by the favour of his Sovereign. 
But ſuppoſing every word you have aſſerted to bt 

fact, how illiberal is the charge, when applied to 
a deſcendant of the family, after a lapſe of two 
117 F hundred 
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hundred years! You would deem it unworthy 
conduct in any man who was to upbraid you with 
being the ſon of an obſcure pertifogging attorney 
in Dublin. Such a circumſtance cannot affect your 
merits: and you certainly pay the Duke of Bedford 
a high compliment, when the heavieſt crime youcan 
lay to his charge, is, that one of his remote anceſtors 
was a Courtier. But I perceive your object - Lou 
would deſtroy the hereditary reſpect, ingrafted in 
the hearts of Engliſhmen for the houſe of Ruſſel. — 
You ſhall never eradicate it, while we venerate 
our conſtitution and our liberties! That reſpect 
can only be annihilated by the miſconduct of that 
houſe themſelves. In the preſent repreſentative of 
that honoured name, the ſpirit of his anceſtor (not 
him whom you have reviled, but one whom even 
you cannot revile) ſurvives, —He is, and muſt be 
dear to the people,-If you wiſh to degrade and 
diſgrace the houſe of Ruſſel, it will not be effected 
by impotent libels againſt him; but by perſuading 
him, if you can, to imitate your conduct. It is 
not your enmity, Mr. Burke, that can deſtroy 
popularity, it is your friendſhip. 


You have aſſigned an origin and pedigree to the 
Duke of Bedford, which would, perhaps, better 
ſuit many of the moſt opulent and reſpectable 
families in this kingdom - But have you conſidered 
. | the 
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the ruinous conſequences of this levelling prin- 
ciple? Do you not percetve that it extends not 


merely to the annihilation of nobility, bur of pro- 


perty itſelf? If no man have a lawful claim to 
property, but he whoſe anceſtors obtained it by 
the faireſt and moſt honourable means, who among 
us can be ſafe in his poſſeſſions? This is worlſe 
than' French Democracy ; this is more than the 
Convention itſelf, in the very madneſs of confiſca- 
tion, has dared to aſſume. 


I hope I have read, with a proper portion of 
ſympathy and humanity, your affecting and elegant 
tribute to the memory of your ſon. Sorrow is 
ever ſacred in my eyes—I will not enquire into 
the truth and correctneſs of the eulogium, nor 
diſturb the aſhes, you wiſh to embalm. Let him 
be all that you deſcribe, and more, if it will eaſe your 


heart of a ſingle pang=l pity you from my ſoul. 


I pity you more than ordinary men.! pity you, 
becauſe in your partiality to that ſon, I ſee the 
only apology that can be offered for your paſt con- 
duct. It is a tribute which in juſtice I owe to you, 
to ſay, that I believe you have been the dupe of 
parental fondneſs. I believe, to that ſon you ſacri- 
ficed your reputation, your character, your pre- 
ſent and your future peace. I believe, that to make 

| I Y him 
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him great, you made yourſelf little. I believe that 
it was to obtain a ſplendid and lucrative eſtabliſh- 
ment for that ſon, that, by a fatal deſertion of party 
and of principles, you at one blow demoliſhed: the 
fair fabric of fame, which you had been erecting, 
and. became the ahject tool of a miniſter, whoſe 
talents you ever held in juſt contempt; whoſe 
puerile arrogance muſt even now diſguſt you; and 
whoſe little and contemptible arts muſt be offen- 
ſive to a mind of any dignity, of any cultivation. 


To paſs from a ſubject which cannot be grateful 
to you (the compariſon of what you were, with 
what you are) to one which is more within my 
province, and my object; I cannot admit the 
juſtice of the analogy, which you endeavour to 
eſtabliſh between your penſion, and an ancient grant 
from the crown. A grant of lands from the crown, 
at the period in queſtion, ſtands upon a footing. 
entirely different from your's. At that period, 
happily for the nation, there was no public debt 
to be redeemed. Lands fell to the crown, by the 
ordinary proceſs of law.—Whether the ſentence by 
which they eſcheated was juſt or unjuſt, is a queſ- 
tion foreign to the purpoſe. Theſe lands muſt 
have a poſſeſſor, and the king aſſigned them, ac- 
cording to his prerogative, to that poſſeſſor whom 
he * moſt en them. If the King, 

15 ; after 
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aſter they came into his poſſeſſion, impoveriſhed any 
perſon, it was himſelf: and no friend of liberty 
would wiſh that the crown had retained poſſeſſion 
of the immenſe eftates which were added to the 
royal demeſnes by the legal courſe of eſcheat and 
forfeiture. But your penſion, Sir, is wrung by 
heavy and cruel taxes, in times of public diſtreſs, 
from an oppreſſed and ſuffering people. The half- 
famiſhed cottager, who receives the miſerable pit- 
tance of ſixteen-pence a day for the ſubſiſtence of 
perhaps an infant family, pays a portion of that 
fixteen-pence to maintain you in luxury. You ſay 
you © have not more than ſufficient“ - Believe me, 
| am truly ſorry for the aſſertion. If your penſion 
was meant for your future ſubſiſtence, it is cer- 
. tainly more than ſufficient” for the ſupport of a 
man of letters and a philoſopher : if it was meant 
for the ſupply of former deficiencies ®, the fact is 
not more to your credit. The man who, through 
extravagance or profuſion, loſes his independence, 
loſes every ſafeguard of virtue and of honour ; he 
lays himſelf open to the approaches of the tempter; 


. * Itis » dematkable circumſtance, that of the two branches 
or annuities which compoſe Mr. Burke's penſion, one (I be- 
lieve the larger) is ſecured upon three young lives, not one of 

whom is of his own family. The other js ſecured upon two 
young lives, neither of them of his own family, with the inſer- 

tion only of his own name in it, though not in the former. 
he 
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he becomes neceſſarily the tool, the ſport of bad 
men for bad purpoſes. I have heard, indeed, cir- 
cumſtances relative to the negociation for your 
penſion, with the repetition: of which I ſhall not 
wound you at preſent. I have heard of difficulties 
and embarraſſments, and I was ſorry to hear them. 
Such were not the old H/higs—Such was not An- 
drew Marvel, whoſe character you once, I am told, 
profeſſed yourſelf ambitious to emulate, 


Your tranſition 1s happy from the grants of the 
crown and your c/n penſion, to the French Revo- 
lution ; but the concluſion you would deduce from 
it, is not quite ſo logical, as the tranſition is ſtrik - 
ing. I will diſrobe ic of metaphor, and put your 
argument in the form of a ſyllogiſm, for you love 
ſometimes the dialect of the ſchools; and your 
education in St. Stephen's Chapel has not quite 
obliterated the rudiments you learned at St. Omer's. 


The French Revolution originated in complaints 
of tae laviſh Expenditure of thepublic money: 
But che Duke of Bedford, and the Earl of Lau- 
derdale have thought my penſion among the 
inſtances of laviſh Expenditure : 
Ergo, the Duke of Bedford, and the Earl of 1 
derdale wiſh to produce a Revolution in this 
country ſimilar to that of France. 
In 
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In this ſyliogiſm the major is indeed unqueſ- 
tionable ; but the conſequence is illogical. It Was 
indeed by a profuſion of penſions, falaries, grants, 
loans, and contracts, that the French finances be- 
eame irrecoverably deranged. The intereſt of 
the public debt could no longer be paid, and no 
additional taxes could poſſibly be levied. But a 
timely and prudent inſpection into the national ex- 
penditure ; the abolition of ſinecure and unneceſ- 
fary places; the reduction of unmerited penſions ; 
and the diſpoſal of contracts, commiſſions, and 
loans, by fair and open competition, would have 
prevented that moſt calamitous cata{trophe, whick 
I lament perhaps more ſincerely than you do. 


The rights of man were never dreamt of in 
France, till every right was invaded by the neceſ- 
ſities, or ſeeming neceſlities of the ſtate z till the 
rapacity of courtiers, and the improvidence of a 
fpendthrift adminiſtration, - who, like the preſent 
miniſters of this country, paid the intereſt of one 
loan by creating a new one, had left men nothing 
they could call their own, and had virtually anni- 
hilated all property in the nation, except that which 
was veſted in the hands of the privileged orders, or 
in the hands of a few monied men, who were ne- 
ceſſary to the corruption and extravagance of the 
court, This is the true ſe:ret hiſtory 'of the French 

Revolution; 
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Revolution; and 1 ſincerely hope and pray that 
« the example of France may operate as a warns 
ing to Britain,“ | 


ls it then conſiſtent with logic, with ſenſe, with 
honeſty, to inſinuate, that becauſe the Duke of Bed. 
ford and the Earl. of Lauderdale, and thoſe patriots 
who act with them, whoſe worth will be revered 
by future generations as much as it is diſregarded 
by the preſent ; becaule they would have prevented 
by negociation the moſt ruinous, the moſt bloody, 
and moſt expenſive war in which this nation ever 
was engaged, a war which the miniſter had neither 
ſenſe to avoid, nor abilities to conduct; becauſe 


they recommended a prudent œconomy in every | 


branch of adminiſtration; is it for theſe reaſons 
that you charge them with endeavouring to pro- 
duce a revolution; when it is evident that no other 
means could be | purſued ſo effectual for its pre- 
vention? The Duke of Bedford, as you'obſerve 
very properly, has a large ſtake in the country, 
and he has had the ſenſe to diſcern the only\proper 
means of preſerving it; he is a REAL ALARMISTS 
an alarmiſt upon rational motives. Mr. Pitt and 
vou, Sir, have no ſtake in the country, and raſn 
meaſures are well adapted to men of deſperate 
fortunes. | 
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I T ſhall therefore attempt a ſyllogiſm in à diffe- 
den mode, and your judges and mine, the a 
ſnall determine who is in the right. | 


The French n 3 in | th win 
Expenditure of the public money: 

But the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lau- 
derdale have endeavoured to reſtrain the laviſh 
Expenditure of Adminiſtration: 

Ergo, they took the only rational means of pre- 
venting in this country a calamity ſimiliar o 
_- what has taken place in France: 


Thus, Sir, I think your argument completely 
turns upon yourſelf. Becauſe the two noble per- 
ſons in queſtion have called for an enquiry concern- 
ing your penſion, you endeavour to inſinuate againſt 
them a charge of deſiring to produce a Revolution 
ſimilar to that in France. If they had not objected 
to your penſion, you would never have thought of 
ſuch a charge. Now, as it happens, they have 
been acting in direct oppoſition to thoſe principles 
and that line of conduct, which you would darkly, 
inſidiouſly, and diſhoneſtly charge them with; the 
real Revolutionary Committee, if there be one, 
conſiſts of Edmund Burke, of William Pitt, of 
James (commonly called) Lord Grenville, and 
others their wicked abettors, who have wantonly 
G plunged 


EY 
plunged the nation in a ſeries of raſh, precipitate, 
profuſe, and ruinous meaſures ; who have neither 
the ſkill and ability ſucceſsfully to conduct a war, 
nor to negociate a 5 


| If every man in England, Sir, * thinks gab. 
| per annum from the public purſe, in times of ſcar- 
city and wretchednefs, a reward above your deſerts 
and your neceſſities; is to be conſidered as a Jaco- 
bing; then indeed 15 there cauſe for alarm, the club 
is indeed formidably numerous, ſince every man 
with whom I have converſed, of every party, is 
agreed in the ſentiment. Nay, I will venture to 
aſſert, that the miniſter himſelf, muſt in this re- 
ſpect be a Jacobin in his heart. Profuſe and im- 
provident as he is, and though he ſpare no expence 
to gratiſy a favourite him, to atchie ve any ſelfiſh 
purpoſe, he muſt not only think, but he muſt” 
know that this is a moſt ſcandalous perverſion of 
his power, a moſt inexcuſable * of 3 
_ treaſure. 1611” 37 26 OA N n od 
283 02"c Heyl at gods 920 
Alas are. e eee eee 
n to the French Rxvolution. By your former 
abſurd pamphlet on this ſubject, yu pr NET the! 
anſwer of Thomas Paine, and whatever miſchict 
his publication has done, is ulti mately to be refer- 
* to you. By your compariſons between tho 
— ſtate 
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ſtate of the twg countries, you excited a diſcuſſion, 
which left few. men unintereſted in the diſpute. 
Lou infuſed jealouſies, ſuſpicions, and alarms, into 
one party ; you called up the indignation of the 
other, by your ſpirit of intolerance and perſecu- 
tion. Now, in truth and reaſon, the Britiſh nation 
had not the remoteſt concern with the French 
Revolution — Their buſineſs was to have viewed 
the ſtorm as ſpectators, from their happy eminence 
of national proſperity. If the firſt attempts of the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly had ſucceeded; if a good, 
ſtable, and permanent government could have been 
inſtituted, with a ſmaller portion of influence than 
we have given to our executive government, I 
grant that it would have afforded a precedent in 
this country, for ſome gentle and moderate re- 
forms, which ic would have been the intereſt of 
government to propoſe themſelves. The attempt 
did not ſucceed, becauſe, I agree with you, the 
French carried their projects of reform to a viſion- 
ary extreme ; but all this we might have regarded 
as calm ſpectators, we muſt have regarded as ſuch, 
while the majority of this nation was in the Full 
* of peace and 5 OY 


The very ſmall -party in this 8 which 
after the tenth of Auguſt remained attached to 
_ 9 (and that it was a ſinall party, 
hai (3 2 the 
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the affociations in 1792 ſufficiently demonſtrated) 
were ſoon diſguſted. with the ſucceeding atrocities. 
At this moment, though many circumſtances have 
occurred, chiefly the work of you and your party, 
to prevent unanimity on this queſtion, I ſolemnly 
declare, that I do not know a man, I have never 
converſed with a man, who approves of all that 
has been done in France. Some things all muft 
approve: in the French Revolution, ſome things 
you have approved yourſelf ;/ for you have not yet 
been hardy enough to deny the neceſſity of a 
reform in that government. Of many things 
men of ſenſe will heſitate: before they decide Oft 
many, all good men muſt entertain a juſt abhor- 
rence. Some of the atrocities, which have been 
committed in France, appear to have been the 
reſult of that peculiarly difficult and unfortunate 
ſituation in which that nation was placed; a ſitua- 
tion that naturally diſpoſes to ſuſpicion, jealouſy, 
and party rancour and malignity ; powerfully aſſail- 
ed from without, and conſpired againſt within; or, 
as emphatically deſcribed by a writer, whoſe reli- 
gion and charity I wiſh you could imitate — 
« Without were. fightings, within were fears“ — 
Some of the crimes in which they have been in- 
volved, were the inevitable conſequences of that 
deep-rooted 'ſyſtem of corruption, which an un- 
wiſe and profligate government had fooliſhly che- 

iſhed; 
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riſhed, as neceſlary to its exiſtence—Some were 
f the effects of perverſe paſſions, of ſpecious vil- 
; Jainy, and of that philoſophy, © falſely ſo called, 
= which I agree with you in reprobating, which 
releaſes men from the fear of God.— — | 
Of all this we e have been inactive, * 
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conduct of the Deu the leſs dangerous would 
have been their example. But ſome men are vul- 
garly, though expreſſively characterized, as de- 
Hghting © to fiſh in troubled waters,” and I know 
no man to whom this character more applies than 


auer 


The ſeceeding pages of your ating it 
bebe an outrage on humanity to criticiſe with 


ſeverity.” The wanderings of 4 a diſturbed i imagi- 
nation command our pity. 


* bangs pertion of your pamphlet is, indeed, 
only fit to be bound up with Quarle's Emblems, 
Bunyan's Holy War, and other high efforts of 
genius in the regions of myſticiſm and allegory. 
[Your ſneer on geometricians and chemiſts, only 
ſerves to diſplay your poverty and your pride; to 
inform the public in a handſome manner, that you 
underſtand neither of theſe ſciences. The pun on 
4A | ſer geanis 
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fergeauts. at law is contemptible; and; this is ſnc- 
ceeded by a ſeries of jokes upon convents and 
priors, beneath the conviviality of a porter-houſe. 
But for theſe I reſign you to the rebuke of your 
confeſſor, who will doubtleſs enjoin a proper penance 
for having treated in a ludicrous manner, matters 
of ſo /acred a nature as the revenues of the 


church. 


Your compaſſion for the print of the poor ox 
that we ſee in the ſhop windows at Charing- croſs, 
is in the ſame ſtyle ; it is ridiculous even beyond 
your happieſt efforts, when you mean to be moſt 
ſerious ; and your tranſition to Lord Keppel's pic- 
ture, from that of the ox, 1s really as if you had 
intended it as, à burleſque upon your deceaſed 
friend, whoſe eulogium you conclude, by aſſuring 
your readers, that “ he was no great clerk.” 
You may apologiſe for all this as the. © garrulity of 
age; for my own part, I ſee no purpoſe in it, 
unleſs: you meant to involve a plain rey in 
ſtudied obſcurity. 5 


On one topic, however, I vill undertake to ſet 
your heart at eaſe. You ſeem more than ordina- 
rily ſolicitous, leſt you ſhould be ſuppoſed to coun- 
tenance * a peace with regicides.” Truſt me, Sir, 
no man, who is acquaineed with your habits, prin- 

ciples, 
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ciples, and temper, will ever ſuſpect you of the 
ambition of appearing in the character of a peace- 
mater. A peace with regicides ] can join you 
as heartily and ſincerely as any man, in deploring 
the fate of the unfortunate monarch, to whom you 
allude— But is no compaſſion due to the fate of the 
thouſands and tens of thouſands, that have fallen in 
this diſaſtrous conteſt? Men of like parts and 
paſſions with the monarch whom you lament—and 
can the human intelle& be ſo difordered, as to 
mourn with deep-felt anguiſh the death of a /ngle 
man, and to be callous to that complicated miſery, 
which war entails on ſo large a portion of ons 
human race ? | 


You have ſhewn yourſelf ſufficiently ſenſible to 
the affliction, with which you have been viſited 
within the circle of your own family; I have ſaid, 
and I repeat it, that I ſincerely ſympathiſe in 
your ſorrow ; but I confeſs that my aſtoniſhment is 
excited beyond the powers of expreſſion, at the 
little of moral or religious inſtruction, which ſo 
diſtreſſing and melancholy an event appears to have 
imparted to your mind. You, Mr. Burke, have 
been a parent; you are inconſolable for the loſs of 
a beloved and promiſing child Reflect, then, 1 
beſeech you, for 2 moment, how many tender and 


affectionate parents are made childleſs by this 
| 3 wanton 
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wanton, this deteſtable profuſion of blood; for 


which you are not aſhamed to appear as an advo- 
cate — Thy ſword hath made women childleſs, 
ſo ſhall thy mother be childleſs among women,” 
was the reproof of a prophet to a tyrant and war- 
rior of antiquity. Reflect, Sir, I intreat you, how: 
many excellent and valuable lives, the flower of 


England, of Germany, and of France, are daily | 


cut off in this execrable conteſt, not by the ſtroke 
of providence, but by the malice and depravity of 
man,—< Me have ye bereaved of my children, 
and brought down my grey hairs with ſorrow to 
the grave,” is the involuntary exclamation. that 
will iſſue from the bleeding heart of many 2 
wretched parent, and will be recorded in judgment 
againſt the wicked abettors of this moſt wicked 
war. Sew ee ein 5 

I do not aſk you, Sir, are you a Chriſtian ?--- 
The unbounded charity which that holy -religion 


- preſcribes will not extend ſo far, as to admit of the, 


proſtitution of the term by applying it to any man, 


uho can entertain ſuch principles. No ſophiſtry 


of the church of Rome, no pretendedly ſacred 
authority or delegation from Heaven, no abſolu- 


EEE 


maſſacre of mankind with the religion of Chriſt---, 
No ſoothing unct ion on a death-bed can admi- 
5 | | niſter 
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niſter peace to that ſoul that has trifled in this, 
manner with every precept of its God. 


Your heroes of chivalry had indeed ſomething 
to plead in their excuſe ; they might have devoted 
to death their fellow creatures on ſome miſtaken 
principles of honour ; yet they ſubjected hem to 
no dangers of which they did not partake; their 
vaſſals ſuffered no evils which they did not ſhare 
themſelves. Their campaigns were not made in 
the cloſet, but in the field. But if there is a cha- 
rater to be deteſted above every other, it is that 
malignant, cowardly diſpoſition, which promotes 
quarrels, though it fears to meet them; which 
buſes itſelf only in exciting the bad paſſions of 
mankind ; ſeduces an ignorant and thoughtleſs 
multitude to murder one another; and while 
it provokes to miſchief, ſhrinks from the conflict, 
ſkulks like a recreant behind the baggage, views 
from a diſtance the evil it has created; and feaſts 
with a ſavage joy on human miſery, while it re- 
poſes itſelf in the moſt perfect ſecurity. A cha- 
racter ſimilar to this is only to be found in an an- 
cient book, with which 1 wiſh you were better ac- 
quainted ; but which, in obedience to the canons of 
a certain church, you perhaps have refrained from 
peruſing---The character to whom I allude, was 
a har and a murderer from the beginning ;” and 
H being 
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being eternally wretched himſelf, he finds his only 
ſolace in the act of inflicting miſery on others. If 
you have any conſcience, any feeling, any pre- 
tence to religion, you will burn the pamphlet you 
have announced; and for what you have already 
done, you will repent in ſackcloth and aſhes. 


To fay that I expect this act of virtue from you, 
would be affectatron. You will publiſh, I dare 
fay, and you will attempt to ſupport the odious ar- 
gument on ſome ſophiſtical plea of expediency or 
ſtate neceſſity -I ſhall therefore reſerve myſelf for 
the conſideration of this part of the ſubject till your 
threatened pamphlet makes its appearance. But 
in the mean time, I will warn you of what the 
public will expect in that pamphlet. They will ex- 
pect you to explain, in preciſe and definite terms, 
what never has been yet explained---The real mo- 
nves of miniſtry in provoking fis moſt diſaſtrous, 

this ill-omened war. They will expect. you to 
prove, in intelligible language, the rigbt which 
they aſſumed to interfere in the internal govern- 
ment of an indepedant ſtate. You muſt demon- 
ſtrate what profit and emolument we were to de- 
rive from a conteſt, which was likely to coſt more 
blood than a whole continent could redeem, and 
more treaſure than would purchaſe both the Indies 
—What ſolid reaſons there were to depart from a 
neutrality 
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neutrality truly enviable · To relinquiſh the unpre- 
cedented advantage of a monopoly of the whole 
commerce of the world. We ſhall look for ſome 
explanation of the myſterious conference at Pilnitz; 
of the compact on which the famous circular of 
Pavia was founded. 


We ſhall not admit, Sir, of thoſe circular argu- 
ments, thoſe crocodile ſyllogiſms, by which the 
abſurd meaſures of adminiſtration have been 
hitherto defended. Believe me, Sir, the nation is 
no longer in a temper to be miſled by metaphors, 
to be duped by declamation. The people will no 
longer bear to be told © that miniſters engaged in 
war in order to prevent war.“ That © a ſtate of 
hoſtility is eſſential to the preſervation of peace. 
That © plots exiſted which could no where be 
found; and conſpiracies without conſpirators.” — 
That * inſurrection and riot are prevented by pub- 
lic calamity ; and that rebellion is the neceſſary 
conſequence of general content and proſperity.” 
Theſe, and other equally wiſe and juſt maxims, 
with which you and our ſapient miniſters have ſo 
often amuſed yourſelves, and deluded others, will 
not now be endured. The people's blood muſt 
not be ſhed for the ſake of an antitheſis; nor 
the public treaſure ſquandered in ſupport of a 


paradox. 
The 
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The people will re probate · the blaſphemous 
aſſertion, «© That we have been fighting for God 
and Religion!” — They will ridicule the aſſump- 
tion, that © we are to fight for: peace.“ No, Sir, 
the people now demand ſolid arguments, open 
proof, poſitive and overbearing reaſons?” Tlie 
fervour of enthuſiaſm is now cooled; it is 
quenched with blood. The terrors which have 
been raiſed by childiſh and improbable fictions are 
now abated. © What advantage can we poffibly 
gain by perſevering in the conteſt? is the univer- 
fal exclamation ; and theſe advantages they will . 
expect you to demonſtrate upon the evident and 
infallible principles of vulgar arithmetic, and not 
on your metaphyfical proportions, your moral 
mathematics, which is in truth no other than the 
art of 3 words 1 in the . of ideas. 
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